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THERE  are  many  different  kinds  of  monkeys.  Some  of  them 
resemble  man  more  than  others  do.  Tlie  variety  shown 
in  the  engraving  have  a  hand  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  man. 
Perhaps  the  artist  intended  the  thumb  to  be  seen  as  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  hand,  for  the  thumb  is  a  very  important 
member.  We  could  not  grasp  anything  well  without  it.  In 
man,  the  thumb  is  opposed  to  the  fingers.  So  it  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  Mandrill;  but  the  human  hand  is  the  more  i)erfect. 

A  Mandrill  monkey  u.sed  to  be 
exhibited  in  London  on  account 
of  his  intelligence  and  skill  in 
handling  things.  He  could 
mimic  men  well,  as  he  could  loll 
in  a  carriage  with  an  apparent 
consciousness  of  his  importance. 
Besides  this  he  would  actually 
drink  beer  out  of  a  pewter  pot, 
and  smoke  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
with  all  becoming  gravity.  We 
canno'^  blame  the  Mandrill  for 
having:  acquired  these  habits; 
some  mischievous  men  must  have 
taught  him;  no  doubt  it  was  con- 
siderod  very  droll  to  see  him 
im'tating  the  practices  of  men. 
.Some  men  will  laugh  at  boy.s 
when  they  drink  and  smoke, 
instead  of  trying  to  teach  them 
better.  Such  men  have  very 
little  more  intelligence  than  a 
monkey  has,  or  else  they  are 
worthy  of  the  severest  censure. 

The  Mandrill  i.s  known  by  the 
.seicntilic  name  papio  maimon. 
It  belongs  to  the  tribe  known  as 
"cynoi-cphali,"      which     means 

dog-headed  monkeys.  The  illustration  gives  us  a  front  as 
well  as  a  side  view  of  the  face  of  the.se  curious  creatures. 
We  see  also  that  the  face  is  marked  in  bands;  these  are  in 
nature  very  brilliant  colors— red,  blue  and  black. 

The  Mandrills  are  natives  of  the  Old  World;  by  which  is 
meant  those  parts  of  th(!  earth  which  wore  known  to  the 
ancients,  according  to  liistory.  America  is  called  the  New 
World  became  it  was  discovered,  or  rather  rcdi.scovcred 
ri'cently. 


It  is  said  that  the  monkeys  of  this  country  are  not  so 
intelligent  as  those  of  the  Old  World.  There  certainly  is  a 
difference  in  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  and  in  their  mode  of 
progression.  For  these  reasons  the  Old  World  monkeys  are 
placed  in  the  first  rank  among  animals.  There  is  certainly  a 
closer  resemblance  to  man  in  the  monkeys  of  the  other  con- 
tinent. 
Among  the  quadrumana  the  orang-outang,  gorilla  and  chim- 
panzee most  clo.sely  approach  to 
the  structure  of  man.  Like 
man,  some  of  them  stand  up- 
right; as  we  see  in  the  Mandrill, 
some  of  them  have  hands;  some 
of  them  have  a  nude  face,  and 
eyes  like  those  parts  in  man. 
But  the  most  highly  formed  mon- 
key, taking  even  the  lowest  race 
of  man  as  a  type,  is  placed  at  a 
distance  which  proves  they  are 
no  more  closely  related  to  man 
than  many  other  animals  are. 

One  great  distinction  between 
man  and  the  lower  animals  is 
the  power  to  make  known  his 
thoughts  by  written  and  spoken 
language.  For  this  rca.son  man  i.s 
an  im]irovable  being,  not  only 
in  the  generation  in  which  he 
lives,  but  he  has  the  power  to 
improve  the  race  by  imparting 
the  knowledge  he  has  ac(|uircd 
to  posterity.  No  other  being 
that  we  are  ac(iuaintcd  with  but 
man  makes  tools  and  possesses 
-       '  the  ability  to  use  them  intelli- 

gcutly.  In  man  the  fingers  and 
opjiosable  thumb  enable  liiin  to  make  the  typo,  the  pen,  the 
liaper,  and  his  intellect  enables  him  to  use  them.  And  finally 
he  can  reason  about  things  past,  pre.M'nt  and  to  come.  Man 
alone,  on  this  earth,  has  a  knowledge  of  (lod,  of  eternity  and 
of  his  future  destiny. 


Tllii.sK  who  blow  the  coals  of  other's 
have  the  sjiarks  fly  in  their  own  faces. 
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HAVING  related  the  events  which  happened  at  Far  West 
after  Joseph  and  the  brethren  who  were  with  him  had 
been  carried  prisoners  to  Independence,  Jackson  County,  we 
now  return  to  Joseph  again.  We  left  him  a  prisoner  in 
Independence.  He  and  his  telle w  prisoners  had  been  there  a 
few  days  when  Colonel  Sterling  <r.  Price  arrived  from  the 
army  of  General  Clark  with  orders  to  have  them  taken 
forthwith  to  Richmond,  Ray  County.  On  the  8th  of 
November,  1838,  they  started  with  three  guards  only. 
These  were  all  who  could  be  raised,  though  an  entire  day 
had  been  spent  in  trying  to  obtain  them.  Shortly  after  leav- 
ing Independence  the  guards  got  drunk,  and  Joseph  and  his 
companions  took  possession  of  their  arms  and  horses.  On 
the  9th  they  were  met  by  Colonel  Price  with  a  guard  of  about 
seventy-four  men,  and  were  conducted  by  them  to  Richmond. 
There  they  were  thrust  into  an  old  vacant  house  and  strictly 
guarded.  General  C'ark  called  upon  them;  but  could  not  tell 
them  in  reply  to  their  inquiries,  what  were  tho  charges  against 
them  or  why  they  had  been  carried  from  their  homes  as  prison- 
ers. After  he  withdrew  Colonel  Price  came  in  with  two 
chains  and  a  number  of  padlocks.  He  was  accompanied  by 
ten  armed  men,  who,  while  they  remained,  stood  with  their 
thumbs  on  the  hammers  of  their  guns,  ready  to  shoot  the 
prisoners  if  they  should  resist.  Price  first  had  the  windows 
nailed  down;  then,  after  fastening  together  the  two  chains  he 
had  brought  with  him,  he  ordered  one  of  the  men  to  chain 
the  brethren  together  and  lock  the  chain  around  each  of  their 
ankles  with  the  padlocks. 

There  were  seven  of  them  thus  chained  like  so  many  wild 
beasts;  and  what  for?  Was  it  for  any  crimes  or  wrongs  they 
had  committed?  Their  offences  consisted  in  testifying  to  the 
truth.  God  had  spoken  from  the  heavens.  Hehadsentllis 
angels  to  minister  unto  men.  He  had  restored  the  holj'  priest- 
hood and  had  revealed  the  principles  and  ordinances  of  the 
gospel  once  more  to  man  upon  the  earth.  Joseph  and  his 
brethren  had  declared  these  things,  and  had  sought  to  do  the 
Lord's  will.  They  could  not  be  truthfully  accused  of  doing 
more  than  this.  But  with  these  vile  men  who  persecuted  the 
Saints  in  Missouri,  to  bear  witness  to  these  truths  was  worse 
than  to  steal  and  murder.  They  chained  and  imprisoned,  and 
would — if  God  had  permitted — have  killed  the  servants  of 
<  rod  for  such  testimonies. 

At  night  Joseph  and  his  companions  were  all  stretched  on 
their  backs  in  a  row  on  the  floor.  This  was  the  position  in 
which  they  were  compelled  to  repose.  They  tried  to  sleep; 
but  the  hard  boards,  the  cold,  the  difficulty  in  turning  over 
and  the  noise  of  the  guards,  kept  them  awake.  Brother 
Parley  P.  Pratt  relates,  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  a  circum- 
siance  which  occurred  one  night  while  they  were  thus  confined. 
He  was  one  of  the  prisoners  with  .Joseph. 

"In  one  of  thosr  tedious  night","  said  he,  "we  had  lain  as  if  in 
sleep,  till  the  hour  of  midnight  had  passed,  and  our  ears  and 
hearts  had  been  pained,  while  we  had  listened  for  hours  to  the 
obscene  ji^sts,  the  horrii  oaths,  the  dreadful  bla-phemies  and 
fiUhy  language  of  our  guards,   Col.  Prici-  at  their  head,  as  they 


recounted  to  each  other  their  deeds  of  rapine,  murder,  robbery, 
etc.,  which  thej' had  committed  among  the 'Mormons,'  while  at 
Far  West  and  vicinity.  They  even  boasted  of  defiling  by  force, 
wives,  daughters,  and  virgins,  a  nd  of  shooting  or  dashing  out  the 
brains  of  men,  women  and  children. 

"I  had  listened  till  I  became  so  disgusted,  shocked,  horrified, 
and  so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  indignant  justice,  that  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  irom  raising  upon  my  feet  and  rebuljing  the 
guards,  but  had  said  nothing  to  Joseph,  or  any  one  else,  although 
I  lay  next  to  him  and  knew  he  was  awake.  On  a  sudden  he  arose 
to  his  feet,  and  spoke  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  or  as  the  roaring 
lion,  uttering,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  the  following  words: 

"'Silence!  Ye  fiends  of  the  infernal  piti  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  I  rebuke  you,  and  command  you  to  be  still;  I  wiU 
not  live  another  minute,  and  hear  such  language.  Cease  such 
talk,  or  you  or  I  die  this  minute  1' 

"He  ceased  to  speak.  He  stood  erect  in  terrible  majesty. 
Chained,  and  without  a  weapon,  —  calm,  unruffled  and  dignified 
as  an  angel,  he  looked  down  upon  the  quailing  guards,  whose 
knees  smote  together,  and  who,  shrinking  into  a  corner,  or  crouch- 
ing at  his  feet,  begged  his  pardon,  and  remained  quiet  until 
exchange  of  guards. 

"I  have  seen  the  ministers  of  justice,  clothed  in  magisterial 
robes,  and  criminals  arraigned  before  them,  while  life  was 
suspended  upon  a  breath,  in  the  courts  of  England;  I  have 
witnessed  a  congress  in  solemn  session  to  give  laws  to  nations;  I 
have  tried  to  conceive  of  kings,  of  royal  courts,  of  thrones  and 
crowns:  and  of  emperors  assembled  to  decide  tho  fate  of  king- 
doms, but  dignity  and  majesty  have  I  seen  but  once,  as  it  stood 
in  chains,  at  midnight,  in  a  dungeon,  in  an  obscure  village  of 
Missouri." 

Genera!  Clark  spent  most  of  his  time  for  a  few  days,  after  the 
arrival  of  Joseph  and  his  companions  at  Richmond,  in  search- 
ing the  laws.  He  wanted  to  find  authority  for  trying  them  by 
court  martial.  He  professed  to  be  a  lawyer;  but  this  proceed- 
ing showed  how  little  he  knew  about  law.  Many  boys  of 
twelve  years  of  age  know  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
cannot  be  tried  legally  by  a  court  martial.  Court  martials  are 
for  the  trial  of  millitary  and  naval  men,  and  the  punishment 
of  millitary  and  naval  offences.  Joseph  was  not  a  millitary 
man;  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  a  millitary  offence.  But 
Clark  wrote  to  Governor  Boggs  and  suggested  the  propriety  of 
trying  Joseph  and  the  other  brethren,  who  were  prisoners,  by 
a  court  martial  for  mutiny.  He  added,  however,  that,,  it  being 
doubtful  whether  a  court  martial  had  the  authority  to  try  them 
he  wished  the  governor  to  forward  the  opinion  of  the  attorney 
general  of  the  state  on  the  subject.  He  finished  his  letter  by 
saying  that  Joseph  and  the  others  had  commited  treason 
murder^  arson,  hurglary^  nibhery^  lantny  and  perjury. 

If  Clark  could  have  tried  Joseph  and  his  companions 
by  court  martial  he  would  have  been  delighted.  He  wanted 
to  have  them  shot.  A  court  martial,  he  thought,  would  give 
him  the  authority  to  shoot  them.  Brother  Jrdediah  M. 
Grant,  then  a  young  man,  happened  to  put  up  at  the  same 
tavern  with  General  Clark,  atRichmond.  He  saw  Clark  make- 
choice  of  his  men  to  shoot  Joseph  and  his  fellow-prisnners  on 
Monday,  November  12th.  He  also  saw  the  men  who  were 
selected  make  choice  of  their  rifles,  and  load  them  with  two 
bullets  each.  General  Clark  then  saluted  them,  and  said: 
''Gentlemen,  you  shall  have  the  honor  of  shooting  the  Mormon 
leaders  on  Monday  morning^  at  8  o'clock." 

But  his  wishes  could  not  be  gratified.  He  saw  that  he  could 
not  accomplish  the  shooting,  so  he  concluded  to  turn  them 
over  to  the  civil  authorities  for  trial.  On  Tuesdaj',  November 
13th,  1838,  they  were  brought  before  Judge  Austin  A.  King. 
Thomas  C.  Burch  was  the  attorney  for  the  State.  Both  King 
and  T'>urch  had  been  on  the  court  martial  at  Far  West  when 
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Joseph  and  the  brethren  who  were  with  him  had  been  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  A  little  reflection  will  show  you,  children,  how 
very  unfit  they  were  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  trial  of 
Joseph. 

( To  be  Gonlimted. ) 
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BY  WILLIAM  FOTHERINGHAM. 


( Continued. ) 

THE  judge,  commissioner  and  collector,  with  their  assistants, 
and  a  few  traders,   comprised   the  great    bulk  of  the 
European  population  in  Mirzapore. 

Elder  Carter's  health  being  much  impaired,  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  stand  the  fatigue  and  exposure  which  we  would 
have  to  endure  if  we  proceeded  farther  up  the  country, 
especially  as  the  rainy  season  was  setting  in;  hence  we  con- 
cluded to  return  to  Calcutta.  We  made  known  our  intentions 
to  Captain  Elder  of  the  steamer  Benares,  who  advised  us  to 
take  a  deck  passage,  and  he  would  board  us  gratis;  also  would 
so  arrange  it  that  our  passage  would  only  co-t  us  twenty 
rupees,  and  would  be  responsible  to  the  agents  of  the  steamer 
until  we  paid  the  amount.  He  also  informed  us  that  he 
had  just  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Williamson  of  the 
steamer  McLeod,  which  was  also  lying  at  Mirzapore,  intima- 
ting that  he  had  heard  of  our  ill-treatment  at  Chunar,  and 
proffered  to  board  us  to  Calcutta.  Captain  Elder  requested 
us  to  remain  and  return  with  him.  So  we  wrote  to  Captain 
Williamson  thanking  him  for  his  kind  offer,  and  sent  him 
the  Voice  of  Warning  to  read. 

On  our  way  down  the  river  the  steamer  called  at  Dinapore, 
tarrying  twenty-four  hours,  taking  in  freight.  We  again 
visited  General  Young  who  still  received  us  very  cordially. 
AVe  related  to  him  the  cold  cheer  we  met  with  in  the  stations 
above.  He  told  us  he  expected  that  we  would  not  receive 
very  good  treatment.  He  further  added  that  he  had  an 
interview  with  his  staff  on  the  subject  of  our  visit  and 
mission,  and  they  were  opposed  to  our  preaching  to  the 
soldiers. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  June  we  arrived  in  Calcutta, 
having  been  absent  thirty-nine  days.  Elder  A.  M.  Musser 
gave  un  his  watch  to  sell  to  liquidate  the  debt  incurred  for 
our  passage  on  the  .Benares;  but  we  could  not  dispose  of  it. 
A  brother  by  the  name  of  Sexton  lent  us  the  amount,  which  we 
afterward  refunded  to  him.  Elder  N.  V.  Jones,  the  president 
of  the  Bast  India  mission,  released  Bro.  W.  F.  Carter  from 
further  labors,  and  he  was  permitted  to  return  home  on  account 
ot  his  poor  health.  On  the  8th  of  July  he  sailed  for  the  United 
States,  on  board  the  ship  John  Gilpin,  having  procured  his 
passage  through  Mr.  Houfnicle,  the  American  Consul. 

I  was  taken  sick  with  fever  and  confined  to  my  bed  for 
two  weeks.  I  remained  two  months  in  Calcutta,  during 
which  time  I  was  occupied  in  distributing  pamphlets  and 
selling  our  .standard  works  to  ihe  citizens  and  suburbans  of 
Calcutta  who  felt  disposed  to  purchase. 

About  this  time  a  native  by  the  name  of  Siscee  Dhut, 
called  upon  President  Jones,  .stating  that  he  was  delegated 
iby  the  native  Christians,  who  reside  at  Kishnaghur,  a  village 
sitwated  eighty  miles  above  Calcutta,  on  the  Hoogly  river, 
aod  occupied  by  native  Christians.     He  stated  that  they,   as 


a  Christian  community,  were  dissatisfied  with  their  present 
forms  of  religion,  and  desired  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
President  of  the  "Mormon"  Church  in  Calcutta.  Brother 
Jones  made  up  his  mind  to  visit  the  village  and  learn  if  there 
was  any  foundation  in  this  report.  He  consequently  hired  a 
"baubah,"  and  was  accompanied  by  two  interpreters  who 
belonged  to  the  Church,  also  this  fraudulent  delegate. 

When  they  arrived  at  Kishnaghur,  Sistee  Dhut  went  into 
the  village  with  the  ostensible  object  of  procuring  a  con- 
venient place  for  them  to  lodge.  This  was  the  last  they  saw 
of  him.  When  President  Jones  and  party  made  inquiry 
into  the  matter,  they  found  it  was  a  put  up  iob  of  Sistee 
Dhut,  to  obtain  a  comfortable  conveyance  to  Kishnaghur. 

I  mention  this  to  show  the  cunning,  duplicity  and  intrigue 
of  the  natives,  which  the  Elders  learned  from  their  experience 
to  be  a  national  characteristic.  This  same  trait  was  exhibited 
all  through  the  Sepoy  mutiny. 

Elder  Willes,  being  in  the  city  of  Delhi,  sent  a  "hoondie" 
(post  office  order)  for  twenty-five  rupees,  to  help  defray 
the  expenses  of  an  Elder's  fare  to  the  Upper  Provinces. 
President  Jones  concluded  to  send  Elder  S.  A.  Woolley  and 
myself  to  Delhi. 

In  contemplating  a  land  journey  into  the  interior,  you  may 
adopt  your  own  particular  mode  of  conveyance,  in  accordance 
with  your  circumstances.  There  being  but  few  good  roads  in 
India,  at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  traveling  by  palanquin 
was  the  general  mode,  (which  I  will  explain  in  a  future 
chapter.)  There  being  a  great  trunk  load  leading  from 
Calcutta  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  travel  by  horse  dakh,  a 
light  two  horse  conveyance,  or  bullock  wagon,  were  the 
methods  in  vogue  on  the  road  referred  to.  These  traveling 
arangements  were  managed  and  controlled  by  the  post  office 
department  in  the  various  districts;  still,  private  parties  had 
the  privilege  of  establishing  and  running  such  institutions. 
However,  the  government  arrangements  were  the  most 
reliable.  In  traveling  by  horse  dahk  there  are  furnished 
relays  of  fresfi  horses  every  ton  or  twelve  miles,  and 
bungalows  established  by  the  government,  averaging  from 
twenty  to  fifty  miles  apart,  furnished  with  a  "khitmutgar,'* 
or  cook,  and  porter  at  each,  which  served  the  same  purpose 
to  travelers  as  a  tavern  in  this  country.  Still  if  a  traveler 
were  a  lover  of  delicacies,  such  as  liquors,  wines,  cigars,  etc., 
he  would  have  to  carry  them  with  him,  for  many  of  the 
bungalows  along  the  route  of  travel  are  so  located  that  such 
articles  were  not  procurable. 

Being  straightened  for  means,  we  could  not  travel  by  the 
horse  dakh,  and  put  on  the  Anglo  Indian  style,  but  were 
obliged  to  go  by  the  bullock  wagons,  thus  becoming  the 
peers  of  the  common  natives. 

Three  or  four  bullock  wagons  leave  the  Calcutta  post  office 
daily  for  the  I>per  Provinces,  loaded  with  freight;  and 
generally  having  a  few  native  passengers  along.  These 
wagons  are  each  pulled  by  a  small  pair  of  bullocks,  which  are 
furnished  bv  natives  who  have  contracted  with  the  post  ofhce 
department  to  have  fresh  relays  of  bullocks  at  every  "chokee," 
or  station,  which  average  from  eight  to  ten  miles  apart,  and 
bring  the  returning  wagons  to  the  "chokee"  they  started 
from,  and  so  on.  We  paid  the  baboo  in  charge  at  the  post 
office  forty-one  rupees  two  annas.  This  included  our  passage 
and  baggage. 

From  Calcutta  to  Delhi  is  'MM)  miles,  and  this  bullock 
institution  carries  freight  that  distance  for  .'■>74  rupees  per 
"maund,"  or  ISO  jiounds,  which  is  equivalent  to  two  dollars 
and  fifty-two  cents  in  our  currency,  which  would  be  carrying 
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freight  the  above  distance,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  two  fifth 
cents  per  pound. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  post  office  to  proceed  on  our 
journey,  we  found  the  wagon  loaded  with  boxes,  and  any  little 
space  left  was  jammed  full  with  native  passengers.  We 
asked  the  baboo  where  he  was  going  to  stow  us.  He  shook 
his  head,  replying  that  if  we  tarry  till  to-morrow  he  would 
see  that  we  had  a  better  show. 

iTo  be  Continued.) 


iiToiiDEisrTs   o:f 


BT  ELDER  C. 


[Contvmied.) 

THE  two  missionaries,  on  leaving  the  village  where  kind  Mr. 
Gage  lived,  made  their  way  to  the  town  of  Plainfield, 
Conn. ,  partly  by  rail  and  partly  on  foot.  At  Plainfield  they 
were  kindly  received  by  a  family  on  whom  they  called,  but 
they  could  not  get  permission  to  hold  a  meeting.  The  advent 
of  a  stranger  in  a  Connecticut  village  is  generally  followed  by 
a  wonderment  among  the  people  as  to  who  and  what  he  is. 
When  Ei.liER  C.  and  his  companion  reached  Plainfield  they 
proceeded  at  once,  valise  in  hand,  to  the  post  ofSce,  expecting 
some  mail.  A  number  of  boj's,  who  were  playing  in  front  of 
the  post  office,  observed  closely  the  two  strangers,  and  were 
evidently  discussing  their  business,  or  calling.  At  length  one 
little  fellow  ran  up  to  Elder  C.  and  said:  "Say,  mister,  is 
there  goin'  to  be  a  show'"  The  idea  of  Elder  C.  and  his 
companion  being  taken  for  traveling  showmen,  was  very 
amusing. 

Leaving  Plainfield,  they  went  to  the  village  of  Canterbury, 
to  call  upon  a  family  to  whom  they  had  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion. They  were  received  with  cool  politeness,  shown  into 
the  best  room,  where  they  were  left  alone  till  evening,  when 
they  were  called  into  the  dining  room  to  supper;  after  which 
the  family  condescended  to  spend  the  evening  in  the  .sitting 
room  with  them,  but  religious  matters  were  avoided  in  the 
conversation.  At  length  the  Elders  were  shown  to  a  bed- 
room. They  began  to  suspect  that  they  were  not  very  wel- 
come, and  to  form  plans  for  going  on  the  next  day;  but  it 
stormed  so  furiously  that  it  would  have  been  folly  for  them  to 
have  started.  Again  they  were  left  in  the  best  room  alone 
from  breakfast  time  till  dusk,  their  hostess  serving  their  din- 
ner on  a  tray,  in  the  room  where  they  sat,  True  they  were 
very  comfortable,  physically,  but  to  be  treated  with  such  icy 
politeness  was  unbearable.  Towards  night  the  storm  abated, 
and  just  before  dark  Elder  C.  decided  to  take  a  walk  out. 
The  hou.se  where  they  were  stopping  was  about  a  mile  from 
the  centre  of  the  village,  wliere  were  clustered,  close  together, 
two  stores,  one  of  them  being  also  the  post  office,  the  village 
church,  and  several  neat  cottages.  In  this  direction,  Elder 
V.  bent  his  steps,  and  as  he  walked  along  he  meditated  on  the 
ill  success  of  him.self  and  comjianion,  for  though  they  had 
made  many  attempts  to  hold  meetings  in  the  different  villages 
they  had  passed  through,  they  had,  while  together,  held  but 
one;  that  was  at  Mr.  Gage's.  He  asked  the  Lord,  as  he 
walked  along,  to  open  up  the  way,  in  his  prayer  having  refer- 
ence to  their  journey  next  day,  as  they  were  resolved  to  brook 
their  present  treatment  no  longer,  but  to  start  for  a  neifibbor- 
ing  village  nest  morning.  He  little  dreamed  of  the  opening 
that  was  right  at  hand.     Walking  on  till  he  reached  the  pos. 


office,  he  stepped  in,  posted  a  couple  of  letters,  and,  feeling 
chilled,  went  up  to  the  stove  to  warm  himself  "Pretty  cool 
this  evening,"said  the  storekeeper  to  him.  "Yes,  it  is,"said 
Elder  C.  "This  is  a  colder  climate  than  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to."  He  said  this  in  the  hope  that  the  storekeeper 
would  ask  him  where  he  came  from,  and  thus  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  himself  and  the  subject  of  religion, 
as  there  were  about  a  score  of  villagers  in  the  store,  and  he 
began,  all  at  once,  to  hope  for  an  opening  for  a  meeting.  He 
was  certain,  too,  that  if  the  company  once  learned  that  he  was 
a  "Mormon"  Elder  they  would  be  interested  at  once.  He 
was  not  disappointed.  The  storekeeper,  evidently  surprised 
at  seeing  in  his  store  a  stranger  from  a  distant  clime,  asked 
him  where  he  was  from.  Elder  C.  then  announced  himself  as 
a  traveling  mis.sionary  from  Salt  Lake  City.  He  could  scarcely 
have  introduced  himsef  in  a  character  that  would  have  cre- 
ated more  surprise.  Immediately  a  multitude  of  questions 
were  put  to  him,  and  for  about  two  hours  he  enjoyed  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  presenting  the  principles  of  his 
religion  to  a  deeply  interested  audience,  which  gradually 
increased  in  size  as  other  villagers  dropped  in. 

At  length,  Elder  C.  said:  "I  ehoald  be  pleased  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  the  village  and  speak  about  my  people  and  their 
religion,  if  I  could  get  the  school  house.  Who  is  the 
trustee?" 

"Mr.  Smith,"  replied  the  storekeeper. 

"Where  does  he  live?"  asked  Elder  C. 

"There  fie  is,"  said  the  storekeeper,  pointing  to  a  mam  who 
sat  near  the  stove. 

"I  have  no  objection  to  your  using  the  school  house,"  said 
Mr.  Smith,  "and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  preach." 

"What  will  it  cost  for  fire  and  lights?"  asked  Elder  C. 

"Bring  the  lamps  here  and  I'll  fill  them,"  said  the  store- 
keeper. 

"And  I'll  see  that  it  don't  cost  you  anything  for  the  fire,"' 
said  a  man  near  the  stove. 

Mr.  Smith  then  said  that  he  would  give  out  the  notice  in 
the  school  if  Elder  C.  would  write  it,  which  he  did.  This 
was  on  Tuesday  evening  and  the  appointment  was  made  for 
the  following  Thursday  evening. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Elder  C.  returned  to  his 
companion,  who  was  quite  surprised  when  told  about  the 
appointment. 

(To  he  Continued.') 


PiiVERTV  A  Bi.e.ssin<;.— Poverty  is  the  nurse  of  manly 
energy,  and  heaven-climbing  thoughts,  attended  by  love,  and 
f\iith,  and  ho|  e,  around  whose  steps  the  mountain  breezes 
blow,  and  from  whose  countenance  all  the  virtues  gather 
strength.  Look  around  you  upon  the  distinguished  men  that, 
in  every  department  of  life,  guide  and  control  the  times,  and 
inquire  what  was  their  origin,  and  what  was  their  eai-ly  fortune. 
Were  they,  as  a  eeneral  rule  rocked  and  dandled  in  the  lap  of 
wealth?  No;  such  men  emerge  from  the  homes  of  decent 
competence  or  struggling  poverty.  Necessity  sharpens  their 
faculties,  and  privation  and  sacrifice  brace  their  moral  nature. 
They  learn  the  great  art  of  renunciation,  and  enjoy  the  happi- 
ness of  having  few  wants;  they  know  nothing  of  the  difference 
of  satiety;  there  is  not  an  idle  fibre  in  their  frames;  they  put 
the  vigor  of  a  resolute  purpose  into  every  act;  the  edge  of 
their  mind  is  always  kept  .sharp;  in  the  school  of  life  men 
like  these  meet  the  .softly  nurtured  darlings  of  prosperity  as 
iron  meets  the  vessels  of  porcelain. 
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" VO' ''RE  another"!  is  the  wor^t  of  all  arguaients.  When 
X  the  pot  calls  the  kettle  black,  it  makes  neither  iiot  nor 
kettle  one  whit  the  whiter.  Ilocrimination  proves  no  truth, 
it  enlightens  no  man's  mind.  In  argument  it  i.s  the  refu,£;e  of 
fools.  The  man  who  descends  from  principles  to  personalities 
tacitly  admits  the  weakness  of  his  position.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  solicitor  who  received  the  briei  of  a  case  which  he  was 
to  argue  in  court,  on  which  was  endorsed:  "No  case;  abuse 
defendant's  attorney."  This  is  too  often  the  way  in  every  day 
life.  Men  find  they  are  defending  a  rotten  cause,  and  not 
being  honest  enough  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  they  take  refuge 
in  recrimination,  vilification  and  abuse. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  much  evil  is  said  falsely 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Their  cause  is  the  cause  of  God. 
The  principles  that  they  have  received  are  invunerable.  So 
recourse  is  had  to  slander.  But  the  question  of  a  man's 
character,  or  of  all  the  world's  character  does  not  affect  the 
truth.  For  the  simple  reason  that  truth  is  independent  of 
you,  of  me  and  of  everyone.  It  would  be  a  truth  that  the 
sun  shines  in  yonder  heavens,  if  every  soul  on  earth  denied 
its  glorious  existence.  Indeed  the  truth  would  exist  just  the 
same,  if  there  were  not  a  living  soul  on  earth  to  gaze  upon  its 
beauties. 

For  this  cause,  my  dear  reader,  never  condesend  to  retalia- 
tion, when  you  are  assailed  on  account  of  your  faith  in  divine 
revjlation  and  its  attendant  blessings.  The  gospel  is  far  too 
sacred  to  bo  talked  of  lightly  much  less  to  be  made  the  butt  of 
foul  jokes  or  impious  storie.=.  Nor  do  we  think  it  an  indis- 
pensable acquisition  for  a  young  Saint  that  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  wade  through  all  the  slime  that  the  enemies  of 
righteousness  belch  forth.  Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his 
folly  when  God's  word  is  assailed.  Let  your  yea,  be  yea,  and 
your  nay,  nay,  and  your  silence  be  golden. 

Many  of  our  youth  are  to-day  placed  in  positions,  through 
the  influx  into  our  valleys  of  those  who  love  not  the  truth, 
where  they  are,  to  an  extent,  compelled  to  hear  the  princijiles 
they  so  dearly  cherish,  spoken  of  with  disrespect  and  ribaldry. 
To  every  soul  who  loves  the  word  of  God  this  is  exceedingly 
painful.  But  if  you  be  angry  therewith,  be  sure  that  you  sin 
not.  Answer  not  folly  with  folly,  nor  cursing  with  cursing. 
Abide  ye  the  day  of  the  Lord.  If  opportunity  off'ers,  and  it 
be  not  like  casting  pearls  before  swine,  bear  your  testimony  in 
humility  of  what  you  know  of  God's  dealings  with  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  There  leave  it;  go  not  on  to  debatable  ground. 
Leave  the  Spirit  of  God  to  do  the  arguing;  know  ye  not  that 
the  testimony  of  the  Saints  shall  judge  the  world. 

To  discussion,  as  practiced  in  many  societies,  associations, 
clubs,  etc.,  we  have  no  liking.  We  do  not  believe  that,  thus 
carried  out,  it  tends  to  evolve  the  truth.  ^Vo  have  learned 
that  too  many  argue  for  victory  and  not  for  truth.  "From 
such  turn  away." 

All  our  young  people  should  have  a  testimony  of  the  truth 
of  the  gos]iel  for  themselves.  It  is  God's  promise.  Can  His 
word  fail?  No!  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  thereof  can  pass  away 
unfulfilled.  Then,  if  you  iiave  not  tKis  testimony,  seek  it  in 
prayer,  live  for  it  daily,  and  when  you  have  done  your  part,  it 
will  come — silently  perhaps,  at  first  not  understood,  perhaps, 
but  come  it  will,  come  it  must — for  tJod's  word  has  so  decreoil 
it.  G.  I! 


KN(i\vr,Knf!K  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so 
dom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 
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How  They  Pull  Teeth  In  Japan.— Those  wonderful  is- 
lands in  the  North  Pacific  that  make  up  the  empire  of  Japan 
are  full  of  interest  to  Americans.  They  form  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful country  of  hills  and  valleys  and  vegetation;  and  among 
the  people  there  are  plenty  of  bright  eyes  and  ready  wits  and 
nimble  fingers.  But  the  Japanese  are  what  we  call  "a  great 
way  behind  the  age."  They  have  been  slow  to  learn  new  in- 
ventions, because  they  have  thought  themselves  wiser  than 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  have  kept  the  art  of  the  world 
shut  out  of  their  empire. 

These  singular  people,  who  carve  and  design  so  cleverly, 
are  very  ignorant  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Like  other 
people,  they  have  many  aches  and  pains;  and,  as  everybody 
knows,  one  of  the  most  torturing  pains  is  an  aching  tooth. 
These  poor  creatures  in  Japan,  like  all  the  world  beside,  now 
and  then  want  a  tooth  pulled;  and  their  only  contrivances  for 
this  are  a  wooden  mallet  and  a  stick.  The  professor  of  den- 
tistry, instead  of  sitting  in  his  ofiice  with  a  stock  of  myste- 
rious and  frightful  looking  instruments,  goes  traveling  over  the 
country,  carrying  a  box  covered  with  brass  ornaments,  and 
containing  some  little  mallets  and  wedges.  When  he  meets 
with  a  person  who  wishes  to  part  wi*h  an  aching  tooth,  the 
wedges  are  pressed  in  between  the  tooth  and  gum,  and  are 
then  forced  down  with  the  mallet,  until,  by  hammering  and 
prying,  the  tooth  is  made  so  loose  that  it  can  be  pulled  out 
with  the  finger.  The  poor  patient  sufi'ers  very  much.  Some- 
times pieces  of  the  jaw  are  broken  away  with  the  teeth,  and, 
it  is  said,  the  patient  dies  from  the  wound. 

And  yet  these  singular  people,  so  intelligent  in  some  things, 
so  stupid  in  others,  make  very  beautiful  artificial  teeth,  even 
complete  sets,  carved  from  marine  ivory,  and  mounted  on 
hard  gourd-shell.  Thev  are  made  to  fit  the  mouth  very  per- 
fectly, and  are  kept  in  place  by  atmospheric  pressure,  very 
much  as  with  us.  The  invention,  however,  is  their  own,  and 
has  been  one  of  their  arts  for  many  generations.  These  teeth 
are  not  what  we  call  expensive,  a  complete  upper  set  costing 
only  about  one  dollar  and  a  half. 


Borrowing  Trouble. — Of  all  borrowers  those  that  pay 
the  most  u,surious  interest  are  the  borrowers  of  trouble;  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  they  are  obliged  to  repay  the  debt  in 
kind  again  and  again  without  satisfying  the  claim.  The  poor- 
est of  all  commercial,  as  well  as  spiritual  transactions,  is  to 
borrow  trouble;  for,  instead  of  helping,  it  invariably  hinders 
the  borrower;  burdens  him  with  what  nobody  wants,  and 
what,  as  he  soon  discovers,  he  cannot  dispose  of  at  the  most 
liberal  discount.  Does  he  learn  wisdom  by  his  unhappy  ex- 
perience? Not  a  particle.  The  more  he  borrows  and  the 
worse  off'  he  is  thereby,  the  stronger  his  disposition  to  increase 
his  liabilities  of  disturbance  and  perplexity.  By  a  strange 
anomaly  his  fondness  for  discomfort  grows  by  its  accumulation, 
which  he  sincerely  believes  to  be  a  measure  of  jirotection  for 
his  peace.  He  renders  him.self  unhappy  through  his  dread  of 
unhappiness;  he  is  so  afraid  of  trouble  that,  not  having  a 
sufficiency  on  hand,  he  borrows  from  every  available  souico. 
Destiny  seems  to  delight  in  deluding  us.  She  is  unwilling 
that  we  shall  guess  her  riddles;  when  we  are  prepared  for  one 
issue,  she  creates  another;  when  we  look  for  her  sting,  she 
me'ts  in  a  caress.  What  wo  anticijiate  seldom  luippons;  only 
the  uncxpoctod  is  probable;  th(^  trouble  we  have  outlived  van- 
ishes in  mist. 


Hi';  that  does  a  base  thing  in  zeal  for  his  friends  burns  the 
golden  thread   that   tics  their  hearts  together. 
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OLLAND  is  an  old-fashioned  countiy. 
Americans  who  visit  that  land  think  the 
people  are  very  slow.  And  so  they  are  in 
many  things.  They  do  not  have  the  ner- 
vous energy  and  dash  and  enterprise  of  the 
American  people.  Neither  do  they  live 
so  fast.  They  are  a  phlegmatic,  easy" 
going  people,  whose  lives  are  as  placid  as 
their  own  canals.  But  they  have  many 
qualities  which,  if  they  were  more  common  in 
the  United  States,  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  people  and  the  country.  The  minister 
of  the  United  States  in  Holland  has  lately 
»  made  an  interesting  report  to  our  DeDartment 
of  State  concerning  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  the  Dutch.  The  facts  in  this  report  are  highly 
in  favor  of  that  people.  They  show  that  they  are  a 
careful,  frugal  and  honest  people.  They  have 
extensive  trade;  their  ships  sail  to  every  port;  they  buy  and 
sell  considerably,  and  handle  large  sums  of  money;  and,  of 
course,  do  a  large  banking  business;  but  there  has  not  been  a 
bank  failure  in  all  of  Holland  in  the  last  forty  years!  The 
paper  money  of  the  banks  during  that  period  has  been  equal 

to  gold.  .  1  TT     •       J     Qi.    » 

They  have  fire  insurance  companies  in  the  L^nited  btates 
and  other  countries,  and  they  sometimes  fail;  they  have  them 
also  in  Holland;  but  there  is  not  on  record  such  a  thing  as  the 
failure  of  one  of  these  companies.  The  rate  of  insurance 
there  does  not  average  more  than  half  of  one  per  cent.,  yet 
the  business  is  managed  so  closely  and  carefully  that  the 
stockholders  get  good  dividends. 

First  class  railroad  travel  is  only  one  cent  per  mile,  but  the 
roads  pay  good  dividends.  They  are  managed  with  honesty 
and  economy.  Officials  who  steal  are  scarcely  ever  heard  of. 
When  such  cases  occur  the  whole  nation  is  shocked,  and  they 
are  severely  punished  and  forever  disgraced.  They  have  no 
free  passes  there;  all  who  ride  upon  railroads  must  pay  the 

public  rates. 

Dishonesty  of  any  kind  in  Holland  is  a  great  disgrace;  to 
fail  in  business  is  to  be  publicly  dishonored,  and  utterly  bars 
the  dishonest  from  all  future  public  cohfidence  or  toleration. 

Holland  is  a  small  country,  and  is  more  thickly  settled  than 
any  other  land,  yet  its  people  appear  to  be  happy,  prosperous 
and  contented.  The  secret  of  this  prosperity  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  all  live  within  their  income,  and  that  honesty  and 
industry  are  universally  practiced.  These  principles  are  so 
firmly  established  that  those  who  violate  them  are  looked 
upon  as  guilty  of  an  outrage  upon  the  nation. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing,  children,  if  ihiswas  so  every- 
where? It  certainly  should  be  the  case  in  Zion  and  among 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  Better  for  us  to  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  a  slow  people,  of  being  old  fogies,  and  be 
honest,  economical  and  reliable,  than  to  be  a  fast  people  and 

t  be  trustworthy.     One  of  the  great  evils  of  this  age  is 


that  people  are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  rich.  They  are  not 
content  to  live  frugally  and  carefully  and  be  content  with 
small  gains;  but  they  want  to  make  money  quickly.  This 
eagerness  destroys  contentment  and  frequently  defeats  itself. 
It  leads  men  to  live  fast  and  to  be  anxious  and  overreaching. 
Their  lives  are  lives  of  excitement  and  not  peace  and  content- 
ment, and  they  too  frequently  overlook  the  present  enjoyment 
they  might  have  in  fheir  great  desire  for  something  they 
do  not  have. 

You  have  probably  read  the  fable  of  the  dog  who  was  cross- 
ing the  creek  with  a  piece  of  meat  in  his  mouth.  The  sun 
was  shining  brightly,  and  as  he  looked  in  the  water  he  saw 
the  reflection  of  the  beef.  It  was  so  much  larger  than  the 
piece  that  he  had  that  he  dropped  the  meat  and  snapped  at 
the  reflection;  but,  to  his  mortification,  he  found  he  had  lost 
his  piece  of  meat  and  did  not  have  even  the  shadow  at  which 
he  had  snatched.  Thus  it  frequently  is  with  men  in  their 
eagerness  to  get  something  they  have  not  got,  they  let  the 
reality  go  and  seek  to  grasp  the  shadow. 

Industry,  economy  and  honesty  are  virtues  that  should  be 
possessed  by  every  Latter-day  Saint.  Indeed,  no  one  can  be 
a  true  Latter-day  Saint  who  does  not  have  them.  Our  word 
.should  be  as  good  as  our  bond.  We  should  live  within  our 
incomes.  We  should  avoid  extravagance  and  keep  out  of 
debt.  The  man  who  is  in  debt  is  in  bondage.  His  creditor 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  master  and  has  power  over  him. 
Better  to  eat  the  plainest  food,  to  wear  the  plainest  clothes 
and  he  free  from  debt,  than  to  live  on  the  choicest  viands  and 
wear  the  most  beautiful  and  sumptuous  raiment  and  owe 
somebody  for  them.  True  happiness  does  not  consist  ot  eat- 
ing and  drinking  and  wearing  fine  clothes  and  having  fine 
furniture  and  fine  houses.  These  are  all  well  enough  in  their 
place,  if  they  are  properly  obtained.  But  they  must  be 
obtained  honestly,  and  they  must  be  enjoyed  with  a  contented 
spirit  and  a  clear  conscience  which  must  be  void  of  ofi'ence. 
A  person  may  be  poor  and  destitute,  but  he  can  be  happy  if 
he  has  contentment  and  peace  and  has  the  approval  of  a  good 
conscience.     Children,  always  seek  to  possess  these. 
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IT  would  be  a  little  curious  to  know  the  method  by  which 
the  alphabet  has  been  learned  by  different  persons,  who 
have  been  all  obliged  to  lay  this  humble  foundation  stone  to 
learning,  before  they  could  make  any  advancement  in  liter- 
ature. I  doubt  if  the  majority  have  taken  their  first  lessons 
in  the  orthodox  way  from  books  and  primers.  I  know  a  little 
fellow  whose  education  began  on  the  cook  stove,  and  the 
cologne  bottle,  and  who  could  not  be  put  off  with  "by  and 
by."  Children  often  learn  their  letters  from  painted  signs 
which  they  often  see,  or  mottoes  on  the  wall,  but  more  often, 
probably,  from  the  pretty  building  of  blocks,  now  so  common. 
(iet  over  this  first  mile  stone  the  easiest  way  you  can,  and  let 
children  be  beguiled  with  it  if  possible.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardest  lessons  they  wiH  ever  have,  unless  it  may  be  the 
multiplication  table.  It  is  a  pity  it  must  come  at  the  outset 
of  their  career,  but  it  is  unavoidable. 

A  certain  French  prince  was  so  lazy  or  dull,  that  nobody 
could  drill  the  alphabet  into  his  head.  At  last  a  plan  was 
hit  upon  which  succeeded.  He  was  surrounded  by  twenty- 
four  servants,  each  with  a  huge  letter  painted  on  his  chest- 
He  did  not  know  their  names,  and  if  he  wished  for  any  ser' 
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yice,  he  must  call  them  by  their  letters.  lu  this  way  he  at 
last  learned  his  letters. 

So  the  little  Atticus  learned  his  Greek  alphabet  from  the 
little  slaves  with  whom  he  played,  each  one  of  whom  wore 
his  appropriate  label.  It  must  have  sounded  odd  to  hear  the 
little  Greek  call  out  now  Psi,  and  now  for  Omicron. 

A  faithful  and  most  earnest  teacher  ot  children  with 
enfeebled  intellects,  seemed  to  have  exhausted  every  art  to 
teach  his  class  their  letters,  but  without  success.  Finally,  he 
took  them  into  a  darkened  room  and  showed  them  the  letters 
in  phosphorus  on  the  wall.  This  so  fixed  their  attentions  that 
at  last  he  overcame  the  difficulty,  and  the  foundation  was  laid 
which  he  so  earnestly  desired.  Many  of  them  became  good 
readers,  and  made  some  advance  in  other  studies,  though  they 
appeared  at  first  hopeless  imbeciles. 


ALTHOUGH  Salt  Lake  City  contains  many  handsome 
residences  and  fine  public  buildings,  it  is  not,  in  point  of 
architecture,  so  pretentious  as  many  other  cities  in  our  nation 
that  contain  a  similar  number  of  inhabitants.    This  fact  is 


the  roofs,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  many  cottages  which 
were  tolerably  comfortable,  if  not  ornamental,  were  to  be 
found  in  the  city. 

The  most  substantial  and  pretentious  public  building 
erected  in  the  city  during  the  early  years  was  the  Council 
House,  a  view  of  which  we  give  herewith.  It  was  commenced 
in  1840,  two  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  city,  and  was 
ready  for  occupation  in  the  fall  of  1850.  In  comparison  with 
the  many  larger  and  finer  buildings  that  now  surround  it,  the 
old  Council  House  has  quite  a  modest  appearance,  but  at  the 
time  when  it  was  built  it  was  considered  quite  a  stately 
ndifice.  It  occupies  the  corner  of  South  and  East  Temple 
Streets,  opposite  the  Temple  Block.  It  is  a  substantial  red 
sandstone  building,  forty  five  feet  square,  and  two  stories 
hieh.  It  has  been  used  for  many  important  purposes.  As 
its  name  indicates,  it  was  formerly  the  place  where  various 
Church  councils  convened.  The  legislative  assembly  also 
held  its  meetings  there  in  former  years,  until  the  more  com- 
modious and  better  furnished  City  Hall  was  built  (a  view  of 
which  we  also  give),  when  that  building  was  used  instead.  For 
several  years  the  Council  House  was  occupied  by  the  Deseret 
University,  but  now  it  has  reverted  to  the  use  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended.     It  is  used  exclusively  for  meetings 


THE   COUNCIL  HOUSE. 

easily  accounted  for  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  past 
history  of  the  city.  The  disadvantages,  however,  with  which 
the  citizens  have  had  to  contend,  in  building  such  an  extensive 
and  creditable  inland  city  are  not  generally  understood  ly 
persons  who  now  visit  it  for  the  first  time. 

The  facilities  for  obtaining  good  building  material  are  even 
now  not  good,  but  they  are  really  excellent  compared  with 
what  they  were  in  former  years.  The  first  houses  built  in 
Salt  Lake  City  were  in  the  form  of  a  fort,  enclosing  the  block 
which  is  yet  known  as  the  Old  Fort  Block,  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  Sixth  Ward.  They  were  necessarily  very  rude 
structures,  built  in  a  hurry,  and  of  the  most  accessible  materi- 
als that  would  serve  to  afford  a  shelter,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  protection  against  marauding  Indians,  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

As  the  people  increased  in  numbers  they  ventured  to  build 
dwellings  upon  different  parts  of  the  plat  which  had  been 
surveyed  for  a  city.  These  buildings  were  principally  of  logs 
or  adobes,  covered  with  small  poles,  straw  and  earth.  Lumber, 
one  of  the  most  necessarj'  articles  in  building,  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  much  of  that  used  having  to  be  sawed  by  hand, 
with  a  whip-saw.  Afterwards,  however,  as  saw  mills  increa.sed 
and  lumber  became  more  plentiful,  better  buildings  were 
erected.      Shingles  also  began  to  take  the  place  of  earth  on 


THE  CITV    HALI>. 

of  the  different  quorums  of  the  priesthood. 

The  City  Hall,  the  building  in  which  the  legislature  has 
convened  for  some  years  past,  was  erected  at  an  expense  of 
$70,000.  It  is  situated  on  First  South  Street,  between  First 
and  Second  East  Street.  It  contains  the  mayor's,  recorder's 
and  city  treasurer's  offices,  alderman's  and  justice's  court  room, 
council  chamber,  the  territorial  library,  city  attorney's  office, 
and  that  of  the  adjutant  general  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  or 
territorial  militia.  It  is  also  built  of  red  sandstone,  is  a  very 
modest,  unpretentious  building,  architecturally,  but  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

In  the  rear  of  this  building  are  the  city  prisons  and  other 
offices,  built  of  cut  stone,  ma.ssively  put  together  with  an  inch 
and  a  half  bolt  between  each  block;  cemented  together  so  as 
to  prevent  criminals  from  escaping. 

There  are  fire  offices  also  adjoining  on  the  east,  where  active, 
vigilant  and  effective  firemen  are  in  constant  attendance. 

The  Council  House  and  City  Hall  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
better  class  of  buildings  erected  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  days 
of  its  infancy  and  youth.  Most  of  the  public  and  private 
edifices  built  in  years  gone  by  in  our  city  are  remarkable  for 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  design.  They  were  built,  as  their 
appearance  indicates,  with  a  view  to  economy  and  convenience 
rather  than  elegance;  and  when  wc  consider  that,  as  a  rul 
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every  man  was  his  own  architect,  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  of 
them  were  not  very  handsome. 

It  is  only  quite  recently  that  any  huildings  of  very  elahorate 
or  costly  design  have  been  erected  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


BY   D.    51.    S. 


{Continued.) 

THK  town  of  Winter  Quarters  was  establisted  by  President 
Brigham  Young,  in  IS4G,  shortly  alter  the  departure  of 
the  "Mormon"  Battalion  from  Council  Bluiis.  It  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  five  miles  above  the 
city  of  Omaha,  in  Nebraska,  and  is  now  called  Florence. 

From  this  place  President  Young,  with  the  Pioneers,  started 
in  search  of  a  home  for  the  Saints,  in  fulfillment  of  the  pro- 
dictions  of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  that  the  Church  should  be 
establi-shed  in  the  Rocky  3Iountains.  They  were  led  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty;  for  no  one  of  the  company  knew 
anything  of  the  country.  And  here  let  me  remind  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Saints  in  Utah,  that  they  are  indebted  to  God  and 
their  parents,  not  only  for  their  existence  and  their  religion, 
but  for  their  peaceful,  happy  homes  in  the  valleys  of  the 
mountains. 

Winter  (Quarters  continued  to  be  a  starting  point  for  the 
"Mormon"  emigrants  until  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was 
budt;  but,  like  all  other  towns  built  up  and  abandoned  by  the 
"]Mormons,"  it  never  prospered  after  the  Saints  left.  It  was 
like  the  honey  bee,  largest  at  its  inception.  When  I  arrived 
there,  shortly  after  the  Pioneers  left,  April  7,  1847,  the  town 
consisted  of  over  eight  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  including 
log  cabins,  sod-houses  and  dug-outs;  and  they  were  con.sidered 
■well  off  who  had  a  board  floor  and  glass  in  their  win- 
dows. 

There  was  at  this  time  great  s-uffering  among  the  Saints,  for 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  many  died  of  the  scurvy. 
There  was  no  breadstuff  or  vpgetai)lcs  as  yet  raised  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  principal  food  consisted  of  corn- 
meal  and  meat;  and  they  were  content  who  had  sufiicient  of 
those  articles,  partaking  of  them  with  thankful  hearts,  in 
hope  ot  the  "good  time  comiug."  The  grumblers,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  had  stopped  by  the  wav  where  there  was  plenty  to 
oat,  thinking  they  could  "live  by  bread  alone,"  and  many  of 
them  are  there  yet,  in  Babylon,  with  their  children  growing 
up  in  the  midst  of  wickedness,  alienated  from  God  and  their 
holy  religion. 

The  men  whn  were  left  to  take  care  of  the  families  of  the 
Battalion  and  Pioneers  did  all  in  their  power  to  provide  for 
the  suffering  poor,  care  for  them  in  sickness  and  bury  the 
dead,  whose  resting  places  on  the  green  hill  side,  oft  watered 
by  the  tears  of  weeping  friends,  are  now  nearly  obliterated 
from  sight;  but  in  memory  they  are  ever  dear. 

T  was  the  only  man  to  help  in  Or.'-on  Piatt's  family.  His 
children  were  all  little  at  the  time.  Sister  Pratt's  brother, 
who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  family,  having  gone  east  on 
business,  I  agreed  to  remain  with  the  family  and  help  all  I 
could  until  his  return,  without  any  compensation,  a^  I  deemed 
it  my  duty,  under  the  circumstances.  But  I  was  amply  repaid 
while'here,  for  President  Joseph  Young  ordained  me  a  Seventy, 
because  of  my  faithfulness.  I  was  called  by  Sister  Pratt  to 
take  the  lead  in  family  prayer,  morninL'  and  night,  and  this 
placed  a  new  responsibility  upon  me. 


3Iy  daily  business  was  to  take  care  of  the  cattle  and  furnish 
wood  and  water;  and  I  was  happy  and  content,  because  I 
believed  I  was  where  the  Lord  wanted  me  to  be. 

It  was  here  I  learned  to  drive  an  ox  team,  and  I  .shall  never 
forget  my  first  effort.     We  had  to  get  all  our  drinking  water 
fi'om  the  Missouri  river,  as  the  well  water  was  considered 
unliealthy.     Sister  Pratt  introduced  me  to  what  was  called  a 
"lizard,"  a  small  sled  made  from  a  forked  limb  of  a  tree,  on 
which  we  placed  a  barrel  on  end,  for  holding  the  water.     The 
upper  end  being    open,  a  clo(h  was  thrown  over  the  barrel  to 
keep  the  water  from  splashing  over  while  hauling  it  from  the 
river.     I  got  a  yoke  of  j'oung  steers  hitched  to  the  sled  that 
knew  as  little  about  the  business  as  myself,  for  as  yet  I  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  "gee"  and  "haw."     I 
had  passed  through  a  great  many  trials  in  my  boyhood,  but 
this  was  the  greatest  trial  I  ever  had  up  to  this  time.     Away 
I  went  with  my  "rig,"  on  a  trot,  to  the  river,  which  I  reached 
all  right;  but  to  get  the  cattle  to  take  that  barrel  of  water  up 
the  bank  from  the  river,  was  beyond  my  ability.     They  would 
whocl  around  when  half  way  up,  and  tip  the  barrel  over.     All 
tiie  hard  words  I  had  e\er  said  came   to  my  mind  to   say 
again  to  those  steers;  but  I  had  agreed  to  be  a  Saint  and  must 
not  sin;  thereRr^,!  tried,  with  a  prayer,  to  be  good,  as  we  always 
should  do  in  the  hour  of  temptation.     But  I  had  tried  a  dozen 
or  more  times,  and  failed,  and  patience  with  me  had  almost 
csased  to  be  a  virtue,  when  a  little  boy  (God  blesshim)  stepped 
out  from  a   crowd  of  boys  who  were  laughing  at  my  calamity, 
and  said,  "Mister.  I  will  helpyoudriye  yourcattle  up  the  bank." 
I  was  now  humble  enough  to  do  anything  to  accomplish  the 
end  desired,   and  allowed  him  to  take   the  whip.     He  drove 
the  cattle  to  the  top  of  the  bank  without  any  trouble,  because 
he  knew  how.     I  thanked  him,  and  drove  home  all  right, 
feeling  by  the  way,  that  the  fault  was  in  myself,  and  not  in  the 
cattle.     And  from  that  day  to  the  present,  whenever  a  doubt 
has  entered  my  mind  as  to  my  being  able  to  accomplish  what 
was  required  of  me  by  the  servants  of  God,  something  has 
whispered  to  me,  "If  you  fail,  the  fault  is  in  yourself,  for  God 
haspromi.sedtohelpyou,  and  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him." 
I  soon  learned  to  drive  the  cattle  for  wood  and  water  with- 
out any  trouble,  and  had  but  one  mi.shap  while  I  remained  at 
Brother  Pratt's,  that  was  letting  the  cattle  break  the  wagon 
tongue.     One  evening,  after  having  got  home  with  a  load  of 
wood,   I  was  in  the    act    of  unhitching  the  oxen  from  the 
wagon,  when  they  wheeled  around  and  broke  the  tongue  short 
off.     Sister  I'ratt  was  standing  by,  and  saw  I  was  crestfalleij. 
Instead  of  finding  fault,  as  some  people  would  have  done,  she 
said,  "Never  mind;  you  must  learn  at  some  one's  expense  to 
drive  a  team,  and  I  can  afford  to  foot  part  of  the  bill.     We 
can  get  a  new  tongue  put  in  the  wagon."     I  have  never  for- 
gotten that  kind  expression.      It  left  a  lasting  impression  on 
my  mind  for  good,  and  taught  me  to  bear  with  others  in  their 
ignorance  while  under  my  watchcare. 

I  remained  at  Brother  Pratt's  until  the  month  of  Juui , 
when  I  bade  them  good  by,  and  started  west  with  the  first 
emigration  after  the  Pioneers.  I  drove  team  for  John  Benbow, 
under  the  direction  of  his  nephew,  Thomas  Benbow,  in 
Bishop  Smoot's  company.  We  carried  with  us  everything  we 
needed  to  colonize  a  new  country:  agricultural  implements, 
seeds  and  domestic  animals,  even  to  pigs,  chickens,  dogs  and 
cats;  for  we  were  leaving  the  civilized  world  to  establish  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  wilderness. 

We  traveled  like  ancient  Israel,  in  companies  of  hundreds, 
fifties  and  tens,  with  a  captain  over  each  company,  and  every 
man  following  his  file  leader  while  traveling.     We  camped  i 
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two  semicircles,  leaving  a  space  between  for  the  cattle  to  pass 
in  and  out.     A  guard  was  kept  up  by  night,  all  the  way,  over 
the  cattle  and    wagons,  as  a  protection  from  Indian  raids. 
When  a  wagon  broke  down  the  company  stopped  until  it  was 
fixed  up.     The  blacksmith  set  up  his  shop  on  the  prairie  in  a 
few  minutes,  having  his  tools  along.     The  wagon  maker  was 
at  his  bench;  in  fact,  a  company,  in  its  order,  was  like  a  city 
on  wheels,  and  the  whole  emigration,  a  traveling  nation,  like 
Israel  of  old.     We  always  rested  on  Sundays,  and  had  public 
worship.     The  plains,  when  we  crossed,  were  black  in  places 
with  bufialo;  but  we  were  strictly  forbidden  to  destroy  animal 
life,  only  for  food,  and  that  this  order  might  be  observed,  a 
hunter,  by  the  name  of  George  W.  Hill,  was  appointed  for 
the  company.     He  was  a  splendid  marksman,  and  brave  to  a 
fault;  that  is,  he  was  sometimes  too  venturesome.     I  remem- 
ber on  one  occasion,  a  grizzly  bear  and  her  cubs  were  discovered 
on  an  island  in  the  North  Platte  river.     Bishop  Smoot,  our 
captain,  stopped  the  wagons  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  so  as  to 
take  the  bear.     He  was  mounted  on  a  gray  hor.se,  armed  for 
the  fray,  and  accompanied  with  a  crowd  of  brethren  on  foot. 
As  soon  as  they  reached  the  island  the  bear  came  out  of  the 
brush  with  a  growl  and  a  bound.     Away  went  the  horse  and 
his  rider,  "John  Gilpin"  like.      Away  went  the  men  on  foot, 
in  a  general  stampede,  like  a  flock  of  scared  geese,  into  the 
river,  leaving  Brother  Hill  all  alone  to  fight  the  bear.     He 
s'ood  his  ground  firmly,  nerved  for  the  fight.     It  was  a  sight 
to  be  admired  and  feared,  for  it  was  an  issue  of  life  or  death 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  combatants.     The  whole  of  the 
company  stood  in  breathless  silence,  looking  at  Brother  Hill 
with  his  gun  to  his  shoulder.     His  life  depended  on  that  shot. 
The  bear  came  bounding,  on  three  legs,  raising  a  naw  at  every 
bound  to  strike  down  its  foe.      When  within  about  twenty 
yards  of  B. other  Hill,  "crack"  wenthisgun,  and  the  maddened 
brute  fell  on  her  back,  shot  through  the  heart  (as  was  ascer- 
tained afterwards);  but  in  a  moment  fhe  bounded  to  her  feet 
and  rushed  to  the  brush  where  she  had  concealed  her  cubs 
to  protect  them,  as  we  supposed,  in  her  death  struggle.     A 
cheer  went  up  from  the  camp  for  Brother  Hill,   who  was 
calmly  loading  his  gun  as  if  nothing  of  importance  had  hap- 
pened.    A  number  of  the  boys  went  back  over  the  river  when 
the  danger  was  over,  and  shot  at  the  old  bear  in  the  brush 
(some  said  after  she  was  dead).     The  cubs  made  iheir  escape 
„cross  the  river,  and  were  captured  by  the  dogs  near  the  camp, 
and  finally  shot.     Captain  Smoot,  who  was  beloved  by  all, 
and  verv  indu'gent,  camped  for  the  day,  so  that  we  might 
have  a  feast  of  fat  things.     The  wagons  being  formed  into  a 
corral,  the  cattle  were  unhitched,  the   cows  were  milked  and 
turned  on  the  grass,  under  the  care  of  the  herdmen,  the  fires 
were  lighted,  the  supper  was  prepared,  the  song  of  praise 
resounded  all   around   the  camp,   the  heart-felt   prayer  was 
said,  the  guard  was  set,  and  all  in  camp  hushed  to  repose  for 
the  night,  under  the  protection  of  heaven. 

We  met  the  Pioneers  on  Sweet  Water,  returning  to  Wintor 
(Quarters.  This  was  a  meeting  and  a  greeting  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Here  I  saw  I'resident  Young  and  heard  hiiri  speak 
for  the  first  time.  The  spirit  burned  in  my  bosom  at  hearing 
him  declare,  by  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  that  they  had  found 
the  place  where  the  kingdom  of  (!od  would  he  cstabliflu'il 
ill  the  last  days,  and  where  temples  should  be  built  to  Ills 
most  holy  name,  wherein  sealing  ordinances  would  lie  jn'r- 
formed  for  the  living  and  the  dead;  and  that  all  nations  should 
flow  unto  our  mountain  home:  for  there  alone  would  be  jieace. 
1  believed  every  word  the  Prophet  Brigham  spoke,  for  T 
knew,  by  the  spirit  within  me,  he  was  inspired  of  God.     Yet 


I  did  not  think  it  possible  that  I  should  live  to  see  his  words 
verified.  But  I  have  lived  to  see  them  fulfilled  to  the  letter, 
and  found  him  to  be  a  prophet  of  God. 

On  arriving  in  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  as  it  was  then 
termed,  a  thrill  of  joy  ran  through  my  soul  and  filled  me  with 
delight.  I  wept  with  gratitude  to  God,  and  wiped  the  tears 
away  to  weep  again,  that  I  was  privileged  to  stand  among  the 
sons  of  God  in  holy  places,  where  His  kingdom  would  be 
established,  and  His  people  dwell  in  peace  far  from  the  reach 
of  mobs. 

(To  he   Continued.) 
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RUNXI^^G  FEOM  TExMPTATIOX. 


A  YER-Y  lit-tle  girl  was  once  tempt-ed 
to  do  a  ver-y  bad  thing.     To  be  tempt-ed 
is  to  want  to  do  some-thing  that  you  feel 
and  know  is  not  right.     This  lit-tle  girl 
was  play-ing  in  a  yard  not  far  from  her 
own  home.      She  saw,  ly-ing  np-on  the 
ground,  a  pink,  cal-i-co  doll  bon-net.     It 
seemed  to  her  the  neat-est  and  pret-ti-est 
of  an-y  thing  she  had  ev-er  seen.     And 
just  large  e-nough  to  fit  the  nice  doll  her 
moth-er  had  made  for  her  on-ly  a  few  days 
be-fore.      How  pret-ty  it  was!   and  how 
she  want-ed  it  for  her  doll !     She  was  all 
a-lone.     iSTo  one  saw  her.     She  could  take 
it  up  and  car-ry  it  home.     How  sweet  her 
doll  would  look  with  the  lit-tle  bon-net  on! 
But  then,  if  she  took  it,  it  would  not  be 
hers.     It  be-longed  to  the  lit-tle  girl  who 
lived  in  the  house  by  which  she  was  ];)lay- 
ins;.     Xo,  it  would  not  be  hers  if  she  took 
it.      And  when  she  thought  of   this,   to 
kcepher-self  from  want-ing  to  take  it  an-y 
lono'-cr,  she  ran  home  as  fast  as  she  could 
go.     This  was  the  vor-y   best   thing  she 
could  do.      It  woidd    ;d-\v;iys  hi;  well  with 
boys  and  giiis  if    Ihcy  would  I  urn  a-way 
from  tem|)-l:i-tion.      For   no  one  is  like-ly 
to  do  an^■-thing  th;it    is  ver-y  wrong  with- 


out know-im:'  und    feel-ing  that    it    is  not 
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right. 


The  lit-tle  girl  did  not  tell  any  one 
about  the  doll  bon-net.  She  thought  she 
had  been  wick-ed  for  want-ing  to  take  it. 
But  in  think-ing  this  she  made  a  mis-take. 
There  is  no  sin  in  be-ing  tempt-ed.  It  is 
giv-ing  way  to  temp-ta-tion  that  is  wrong. 
Lit-tle  friends,  if  you  will  re-mem-ber, 
and  al-ways  turn  and  run  from  temp-ta- 
tion,  as  the  lit-tle  girl  did  of  whom  I  have 
been  tell-ing  you,  you  will  be  good  and 
hap-py.  LuLA. 


S  TJ  2sr  3D  J^  "Y"     Xj  E  S  S  O  3Sr  S 
FOR    LITTLE    LEARNERS. 


HISTORY  OP  JOSEPH    SMITH,    THJC   PROPHET. — LBSSON  LXUI. 


Q.— Wlien  Jospph  was  preaching  in  the  Temple  on  the 
2"2nd  of  January,  184o  what  par'.icular  remarks  did  he 
make? 

A. — He  said,  "I  shall  not  be  sacrificed  until  my  time  comes; 
then,  I  shall  bo  offered  freely." 

Q. — When  was  Joseph  Smith  elected  maj'or  of  the  city  of 
Nauvoo? 

A.— l.)n  the  fith  of  February,  1843. 

Q.  — At  the  general  conference  on  the  Cth  of  April,  how  did 
he  address  himself  to  the  Saints? 

A.— He  asked  them  if  they  were  satisfied  with  him  as  the 
President  of  the  Church? 

Q.— Who  calbd  him  to  be  President  of  the  Church? 

A. -God. 

Q. — While  acting  in  that  capacity  what  was  his  earnest 
desire' 

A. — To  have  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  Saints  of 
God. 

Q.— What  did  he  do  on  the  16th  of  April' 

A. — H«  preached  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  Elder 
Lorenzo  D.  Barnes. 

Q — While  returning  from  a  preaching  mission  to  Ramus, 
with  whom  did  be  dine  in  Carthage? 

A. — .Judge  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Q. — When  was  it,  and  what  did  he  say  to  the. judge? 

A.— It  was  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  he  told  him  all  about  the 
persecution  of  the  Saints  in  Missouri. 

Q. — What  prediction  did  he  utter  on  that  occasion? 

A. — He  prophesied  concerning  the  United  States,  and  also 
concerning  the  judge. 

Q. — Have  these  prophesies  been  fulfilled' 

A. — Mo-t  of  them  have,  and  the  rest  will  be. 

Q.— What  took  place  on  the  2r,th  of  May? 

A. — He  gave  his  brother  Hyrum,  Brighara  Young,  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  Willard  Richards,  and  Bishop  Newel  K.  Whitney  their 
endowments. 

Q.— What  other  instructions  did  he  give  them? 

A. — He  instructed  them  in  the  priesthood  and  in  the  new  and 
everlasting  covenant. 


M.\RSH.\L  TiRF.N.N'E. — The  deputies  of  a  great  metropolis 
in  Germany  once  offered  the  great  Turenne  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns  not  to  pass,  with  his  army,  through  their 
city.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  cannot  in  conscience  accept 
your  money,  as  I  had  no  intention  of  passing  that  way." 


E.EI=XJT7^TT03Sr    VS. 

o  HiT^  R.  ^  a  T  E  :r.  . 


BY  a.  K. 


Vf  0  man  can  paint  a  piece  of  cork  fo  like  a  stone  that  it 
ii  will  sink  to  the  bottom  when  it  is  thrown  into  the  water. 
All  the  painting  in  the  world  will  not  make  a  stone  of  it.  It 
may  look  like  a  stone;  it  may  be  called  a  stone  by  unthinking 
or  unobserving  people;  but  it  is  still  a  cork.  So  with  men  and 
women.  We  may  appear  to  be  what  we  are  not;  we  may  be 
called  what  we  are  not;  but  theie  are  tests  that  will  prove 
what  we  really  are.  And  in  this  lies  the  difference  between 
character  and  reputation.  In  other  words,  reputation  is  the 
value  our  fellow  creatures  place  upon  uo;  character  is  our  true 
worth  when  weighed  in  God's  balances. 

Many  men  work  hard  for  a  good  reputation.  They  are 
desirous  of  being  thought  well  of  by  their  fellow  men.  In 
fact,  they  are  more  anxious  about  appearances  than  realities. 
They  are  morecDncerned  about  being  thought  good,  and  true, 
and  pure,  than  actually  being  so;  and  herein  lies  the  cause  of 
somany  bankrupt  repulations.  This  is  an  age  of  shams.  We 
are  willing  to  accept  a  thing  as  being  what  it  looks  like,  rather 
than  what  it  is.  We  are  in  a  hurry,  and  don't  stop  to  investi- 
gate, but  take  things  for  what  they  claim  to  be.  Thus  we  hear, 
nearly  every  day,  of  men  and  women  with  fine  reputations, 
being  proven  to  be  guilty  of  all  manner  of  wickedness. 

Xo  one  will  be  saved  by  his  reputation.  The  Lord  will  not 
judge  us  by  what  our  fellow  men  think  of  us,  or  reward  us 
according  to  the  good  or  evil  name  others  may  give  us.  But 
it  will  be  what  we  really  are  that  will  save  or  condemn  us  in 
the  great  day  when  the  Lord  shall  gather  his  elect. 

"Be  what  you  seem  to  be,"  is  excellent  advice,  for  the 
reason  that  very  few  wish  to  appear  evil,  corrupt  or  thoroughly 
wicked.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand 
wish  the  esteem  of  their  fellows;  to  the  remaining  one  in 
each  thousand  we  are  not  directing  these  remarks.  To  all 
others  we  say,  never  mind  your  reputations,  so  long  as  you 
take  care  of  your  characteis.  That  is,  so  long  as  you  do 
right,  never  mind  what  the  world  says  of  j'ou.  The  very  best 
ot  men  have  had  the  very  worst  of  reputations.  Jesus  was 
called  a  "friend  of  harlots,  publicans  and  sinners."  .Tohn 
the  Baptist  was  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil.  So  bad  was 
the  reputation  of  the  prophets  of  old,  that  Jesus  asked  the 
.Jews  in  His  day,  "Which  of  the  prophets  have  not  your 
fathers  killed?"  The  servants  of  God  in  this  age  have  not 
fared  much  better.  They  are  those  of  whom  the  world  is 
not  worthy.  But  the  reputation  Jesus  bore  amongst  the 
Scribes  and  Pharasees  made  Him  none  the  less  the  Son  of 
God;  nor  was  .John  any  less  a  prophet  because  Herod 
beheaded  him. 

Reputation  (if  it  be  a  false  one)  may  bring  you  the  applause 
of  the  world,  but  it  will  not  carry  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience.  It  may  bring  you  renown,  but  it  will  not  insure 
happiness.  It  may  raise  you  to  earthly  power,  but  it  will  not 
make  you  worthy  of  it.  It  may  gain  you  the  seeming 
friendship  of  flatterers,  but  they  will  fly  away  when  the  breath 
of  truth  exposes  your  true  character.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
true  life,  be  you  loved  or  hated,  be  you  reverenced  or  despised, 
will  bring  peace  of  mind,  joy,  faith  and  happiness  in  this  life, 
and  eternal  treasures  and  glory  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

To  build  a  true  character,  do  what  you  do  with  all  your 
might,  remembering  that  "that  which  is  worth  doing,  is 
worth   doing  well."     Never  set  your  hand  to  do  anything 
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except  that  upon  which  you  can  ask  God's  blessing.  Serve 
God,  honor  His  priesthood,  love  your  neighbor.  Be  wise 
unto  that  which  is  good,  and  simple  concerning  evil.  Fill 
your  life  with  good  works,  for  he  has  hard  work  who  has 
nothing  to  do.  Kemember  also  that  he  who  waits  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  at  once  will  seldom,  if  ever,  do  anything, 
and  "Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to 
do." 

Then,  in  one  sentence,  do  your  duty,  and  let  your  reputation 
take  care  of  itself. 


THIE    a-IJ^nSTT    El^III'EI^.OI?^. 


GIANTS,  so  imposing  in  story,  arc,  in  real  life,  for  the 
most  part  rather  disappointing  persons.  Even  in  fiction 
their  intellect  by  no  means  corresponds  with  their  stature, 
the  renowned  "Jack"  not  appearing  to  have  found  much 
difficulty  in  getting  the  better  of  his  huge  antagonists. 

There  have,  however,  been  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the 
most  notable  was  the  Eoman  Emperor  Maximinus  the  First. 
This  giant  was  a  native  of  Thrace,  and  was  eight  feet  and  one- 
third  in  bight,  so  that  his  stature  was  little  short  of  that  of 
the  mighty  Goliath  himself  He  was  of  fair  complexion,  and 
the  size  of  his  eyes  eave  a  terrible  look  to  his  face;  and  so 
large  in  all  his  proportions,  that  his  wife's  bracelet  served  him 
for  a  thumb-ring. 

The  Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  returning  from  the  East, 
halted  in  Thrace  to  celebrate  military  games.  His  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  young  barbarian  of  lofty  stature,  who 
overthrew  sixteen  of  the  strongest  wrestlers  in  the  army.  A 
golden  collar  and  enrollment  in  the  emperor's  body-guard  wa? 
the  reward  of  his  prowess.  His  valor  equalled  his  strength, 
and  he  advanced  from  one  station  to  another  till,  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus,  he  was  appointed  "general  of  all  the 

armies." 

He  was  the  idol  of  the  soldiers,  who  called  him  "Hercules," 
and  despised  the  quiet  viitues  of  Severus.  They  said  one  to 
another,  who  more  fit  to  be  an  emperor  than  one  who  rose 
like  a  tower  above  ordinary  mortals— one  who  could  draw  a 
loaded  wagon,  break  a  horse's  leg  with  his  fist,  and  tear  up 
trees  by  the  roots?  Yes;  he  should  be  emperor!  So  they 
murdered  the  good  Severus,  and  elected  Maximinus  in  his 
stead,  in  A.  D.  23.5. 

But  they  soon  found  that  something  more  was  needed  in  a 
ruler  of  men  than  brute  force.  So  long  as  the  wife  of  Max- 
iminus lived,  she  tempered  the  ferocity  with  a  woman's  gentle- 
ness; but  after  her  death  his  savage  nature  burst  through  all 
restraint.  Thousands  of  innocent  people  were  put  to  horrid 
deaths  on  mere  suspicion;  and  even  his  own  soldiers  were  con- 
demned to  frightful  tortures  for  trifling  breaches  of  discipline; 
and  they  found  they  had  crowned  a  monster  as  well  as  a  giant ! 
They  must  deliver  themselves  from  this  misery  and  fear;  but 
who  dare  attack  the  dreadful  tyrant? 

One  day,  overcome  by  the  noontide  heat,  and  accompanied 
only  by  his  son,  the  emperor  slumbered  within  his  tent.  A 
band  of  Pr«torian  guards  seized  the  opportunity,  and  rushing 
in  slew  him  with  their  long  spears  while  the  terrible  eyes  were 
shut. 


O-ETTIZtTO-     02>r    IIT    XjIIFJU - 


When  we  have  practiced  good  actions  awhile  they  become 
easy;  and  when  they  become  easy  we  begin  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  them;  and  when  they  please  us  we  do  them  frequently. 
Form,  then,  the  habit  of  doing  good. 


AMONG  the  diSerent  kinds  of  ability  which  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  possess,  we  are  inclined  to  rank  as  highest 
that  peculiar,  nameless,  almost  indescribable  talent  which 
enables  its  possessor  to  successfully  get  on  in  the  world. 
Every  one  knows  what  is  meant  by  this  fortunate  intellectual 
possession,  but  very  many,  if  not  all,  would  be  more  or  less 
puzzled  to  accurately  analyze  or  describe  it.  It  is  not,  we 
fancy,  so  much  any  one  single  endowment  that  is  thus 
designated,  as  it  is  a  singularly  happy  combination  of  traits 
and  qualities,  relating  to  both  mind  and  heart.  But  what, 
ever  it  is,  or  may  be,  in  itself,  it  certainly  is  a  very  valuable 
mental  condition  or  attainment. 

Human  ability  in  general  can  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
kinds  which  legitima'ely  receive  their  own  distinctive  and 
proper  names.  For  example,  there  is  the  speculative  or  philo- 
sophical cast  of  intellect;  the  ability  to  think  long  and 
connectedly  upon  abstract  truth  or  propositions;  the  ability 
to  investigate  and  discuss  intelligently  the  higher  range  of 
questions  and  topics  in  physical,  mental  and  moral  science. 
Then  there  is  the  poetical  talent;  the  power  to  see  visions  of 
beauty  and  pha.ses  of  truth  in  the  scenes  and  events  of 
ordinary  life,  and  the  power  to  express  these  in  easy,  flowing 
and  melodious  rhymes.  Then  there  is  the  executive  talents; 
the  power  to  manage  well  large  and  critical  enterprises;  the 
power  of  handling  men  and  facts;  the  power  to  carry  a  scheme 
or  purpose  or  plan  into  immediate  or  telling  effect;  the  power 
to  "run  things"  generally,  or  make  them  "go."  Then  again 
there  is  the  ingenious,  inventive  talent;  the  capacity  for 
making  discoveries  in  science,  mechanics  and  the  useful  arts; 
the  power  which  makes  a  man  fertile  in  expedients  and  leads 
him  to  contrive  all  sorts  of  articles  for  ornament  or  use,  or 
for  both  combined.  Then  there  is  the  ability  to  write,  which 
all  authors  and  editors  are  supposed  to  have;  the  ability  to 
sing,  play  and  compo=:e.  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  musicians;  the  ability  to  imitate  and  personify,  which 
belongs  especially  to  actors;  together  with  a  hundred  other 
kinds  which  we  will  not  now  attempt  to  enumerate.  But 
this  peculiar  talent  for  getting  on  in  life  is  not  any  one  of 
these  mentioned,  but  is  rather  a  mixture  of  a  little  of  each 
and  all  of  them. 


Drunken  Monkeys. — Like  men,  monkeys  ars  easily  out- 
witted when  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  In  Darfour  and 
Sena,  Africa,  the  natives  make  a  fermented  beer,  of  which  the 
monkeys  are  passionately  found.  Aware  of  this,  the  natives 
go  to  parts  of  the  forest  frequented  by  the  monkeys,  and  set 
on  the  ground  calabashes  lull  of  the  enticing  liquor.  As  soon 
as  the  monkey  sees  and  tastes  it  he  utters  loud  cries  of  jov 
that  soon  attracts  his  comrades.  Then  an  orgie  begins,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  all  show  degrees  of  intoxication.  Then 
the  negroes  appear.  Some  of  the  drinkers  are  too  fiir  gone 
to  distrust  them,  but  a]ipareutly  take  them  for  larger  species 
of  their  own  genus.  When  the  negro  takes  one  by  the  hand 
to  lead  him  ofi",  the  nearest  monkey  will  cling  to  the  one  who 
thus  finds  a  support,  and  endeavor  to  go  on  also.  Another 
will  clutch  at  him,  and  so  on  until  the  negro  leads  a  staggering 
line  of  ten  or  a  dozen  tipsy  monkeys.  When  finally  brought  to 
the  village,  they  are  securely  caged  and  gradually  sobered  down. 


Honor  Is  like  an  island,  rugged  and  without  a  landing  place; 
wc  can  never  more  re-enter  when  we  arc  once  outside  of  it, 
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WOEDS  BY  J.  L.    TOWNSEND. 

J*  n»»  *  . 


Music  by  J.  M.  Chasiberlain. 
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When    Jesus  shall  come  in     His      ^lory,    A -long  with  the  angels  so  bright,  May    I  have  my  record  be 
For     this  is    the    promise  that's     giv-en,  I    know  that  the  promise  is    true,     My    Saviorwillcomeherefrom 
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Then        quick-ly    I'll    be 
The      clouds  shall  un-fold, 
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1.  fore  me  As    clear  as    the   beau-ti-fui     light. 

2.  heav-en,And    I     His  bright  coming  will    view. 
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And  welcome  ray  Lord, 
And  Saints  will  a  -  rise 
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can-o  -  py  gorgeous  be -come: 
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i\[y  Savior  a-dored,]\IyKingwhom  I'veworshipedso 
To  meet  in  the  skies,  And  welcome  their  King  to    His 
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home. 


A  heavenly  chorus  there  ringing 

Shiill  welcome  the  Saints  as  they  rise, 
And  .inin  in  the  rapturous  singing, 
"While  melody  floats  o'er  the  skies. 
What  greeting  will  be, 
What  glory  I'll  see, 
My  soul  is  ecstatic  at  this, 
To  know  if  I  seek 
And  keep  myself  meek 
I'll  live  and  partake  of  this  hliss. 


O  then  let  me  live  to  he  worthy, 

To  meet  my  dear  Savior  and  Lord! 
To  change  from  this  body  so  earthy. 
To  one  with  divinity  stored: 
With  Him  I  adore 
To  dwell  evermore, 
With  sorrow  and  sighing  unknown, 
And  there  to  behold 
The  beautiful  fold 
Of  angels  and  Saints  round  his  throne 


It  has  been  very  sensibly  remarked  that  the  be.st  remedy 
for  an  inattentive  audience  is  to  give  them  something  to  attend 
to.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  great  noise,  for  the  miller 
sleeps  while  the  mill  is  grinding,  and  wakes  when  it  stops. 
There  are  other  things  which  banish  sleep  more  effectually 
than  mere  clamor.  There  must  be  something  to  think  of, 
spoken  by  some  one  who  has  thought  of  the  matter  himself. 
Who  ever  became  sleepy  in  the  midst  of  animated  and  inter- 
esting personal  conversation?  When  the  play  of  thought 
stimulates  the  intellect,  when  eye  flashes  out  upon  eye,  and 
heart  answereth  to  heart,  there  is  little  danger  of  slumber 
stealing  over  the  eyes.  Hungry  children  do  not  grow  sleepy 
when  supper  is  announced.     Sheep  arc  open-eyed  when  food 

placed  before  them. 
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